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SPOOLHEEL 

By Jean Fraser McMurchy, R.N. 
North Bay, Ontario 

IT was just an ordinary hospital room. Ugly, that's the word, 
with its one redeeming feature, a western window. Outlined 
there by the afternoon sun, the tiny patient resembled a tired child. 
The tangled red-gold curls, petulant mouth, and closed, heavy fringed 
eyes, with their purple shadows, might cause one to exclaim at first 
glance "poor kiddie." But the hand thrown upward on the pillow 
wore a plain gold band. 

The head turned suddenly, and a pair of questioning eyes opened 
slowly — very slowly. Then a thin voice, "Oh, gee, ain't this fierce?" 
brought back from her dreams of purple pansies, deep silences, and 
sweet — little "Spoolheel." Her land of "white butterflies" imme- 
diately became a reality of pain, of weariness, and of thirst. The 
curls were damp masses of red-gold, and the pillow soggy from the 
long ether sleep, but the eyes that looked so questioningly at her nurse 
were the very purple pansies themselves. 

The sign on the door, "No Visitors," proved useless. "Let 'em 
come, or they will think I'm dyin. Folks don't understand hospitals." 
From the first visitor, the tall and very frightened husband, "Lefty," 
to little John, the janitor's son, all brought testimony of the worth 
to this old world of such as little Spoolheel. The nurse smiled often 
to herself, as she arranged the flowers in the corridor for the night. 
"A great actress, or public idol must surely be in there," was the 
comment often passed by the visitors to other rooms. A public idol, 
indeed, the joy of a certain west-side section of great Manhattan, — 
the "Little Misses," wife of "Lefty" Moore, of Moore's garage, you 
know. 

To Miss Lee, the tall day nurse, this case had many interests. 
The days were never dull. Even in pain, Spoolheel had been known 
to laugh. Laughter seemed a part of her. "That 'accident case' in 
room 17 certainly cannot be very ill," was the remark made by other 
patients. Her high, thin voice penetrated through the open transom, 
usually in a rippling laugh. They all knew her. The important 
looking internes often poked their heads in at No. 17 to hear for 
themselves the unexpected — a laugh, instead of a whine. The Grouch 
in room 16 sent in books. "I never read much, but it was nice of the 
queer old fellow. He says my voice is very irritating at times" 
(mimicking him to a nicety). Then she added, half apologetically — 
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"he doesn't get the afternoon sun, you know, and if my voice really 
does irritate him so I shall just have to 'change the record.' " Then 
one day the Grouch was wheeled in to call on No. 17, and he proved 
not to be an old one, but a young horn-rimmed gentleman, whose 
manners were painfully and perfectly polite. The voice, at close 
range proved also not to be so irritating, somehow, for he came again 
and again. 

Little John, however, remained the favorite visitor. "One of 
my broken ones," she remarked once to Miss Lee, then she fumbled 
hastily for her "doll rag," as she called her handkerchief. Her broken 
ones, it was discovered, meant not those broken in body, as little lame 
John, but rather those who just in the toil to live got bent, if not 
actually broken. They had come, these passers-by, to a clinic of 
Smiles and Sunshine, when chance led them to Moore's garage, — an 
interior always rather dark, and odorous with grease and gasoline, 
and at the rear of which was "Lefty's" office. There, if so fortunate, 
one met "the little Misses," she of the red-gold curls, and rippling 
laugh. Then coming once, and finding her, somehow it was easy to 
come again. Strange, too, that in the adjusting of accounts, etc., it 
seemed a natural procedure to adjust other matters of sorts. Broken 
axles, broken vows, punctured tires, and punctured ideals — broken 
things in general, came to "Lefty's" garage, and Mrs. "Lefty" 
mended, too. 

The case of Ben Lane might here be recorded. Ben had broken 
many things lately — the speed limit once too often, for instance. But 
the last thing that he had intended breaking was the faith that Nora 
Dean had had in him. The day after he "got out," Ben came to 
Moore's. As luck would have it, he found Mrs. "Lefty" there, and not 
too busy to talk. "Nora has quit me cold," he began, "and my job 
is all up." "Nora showed her good sense," Mrs. "Lefty" returned. 
"You have been riding for a fall, and you fell good and hard, — going 
to jail, like that! That last joy ride looks like all the joy you are 
going to have for some time." Bennie was ashamed and repentent. 
"But, Mrs. Moore, won't you please do something for me? Tell Nora 
how sorry I am, and that this is the last time. I am through." 
"You will have to get a job and make good before I talk to Nora. I 
have had a call from the country asking for a chauffeur who can be 
trusted under the most trying circumstances. Take one more chance, 
Bennie, and remember, if you fail, you fail me." 

Disgruntled at having to leave the city, and yet eager for work, 
Ben left for his second chance. Bearing the recommendation from 
Moore's, he was ushered into the presence of his future employer. 
Lying there, on a horrible frame-like contrivance, bound down, as 
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far as Ben could see, was a little ten-year-old lad. His pale, anxious 
face, and eyes so large they frightened the hitherto bold and adven- 
turous Ben, held him speechless. "Are you my new chauffeur?" he 
asked, looking keenly at him. "I think I like you, you look strong and 
steady. I hate jiggly people, and jiggly things. They hurt — my 
back. Now carry me out, Lane, and remember you are to go slow 
and steady. I'll try you out." 

Ben, with his knees fairly knocking together, carried his burden 
tenderly to the big and shining limousine. Among the nest of 
cushions the little lad looked even more pathetic than at first sight. It 
was those eyes, however, and the pallor of the little face that fright- 
ened Ben the most. He wondered if he had forgotten how to drive 
a car, and if his knees would cease to seem "so all gone" soon. No car 
was ever driven so carefully, or so steadily before. Returning, he 
carried his strange burden in and laid him gently on the wide divan. 
He was rewarded by a smile and a "Lane, you'll do." Day after day 
the curious pair went forth, — the one in search of healing from the 
clean, cool air, and the other in search of a steadying which was surely 
coming to him now. A month passed before Ben returned for a brief 
visit to the city, and to Moore's. The "Little Misses" greeted him 
with a happy smile. "Everything goin' smooth?" she asked. "Yes, 
smooth and steady." "Have you seen Nora, and does she know?" 
she asked. "She knows, and is very, very happy." Then the rippling 
laugh rang out. "We know you, Ben, better than you know yourself, 
and we knew you would make good — there." 

A very trim little cottage on the Reid estate marks the proof of 
the success of that second chance. Day after day, the big car goes 
forth, and slow and steady, ever steady, sings the engine, and the 
heart of one man. 

Maybe it was because the day had been cloudy, and no western 
sun had come to bid them greeting. The long days indoors were 
leaving their mark on little Spoolheel and her pallor was noticeable 
even among the grey shadows. She seemed to need a hitherto unin- 
vited sympathy. Instinctively Miss Lee drew her chair near the bed. 
"I have never had much chance," Spoolheel began. "Mother died 
when I was two years old, leaving me to our landlady, old Miss Sims, 
as a sort of souvenir of much rent unpaid. Miss Sims must have 
liked me some or she would have thrown me out, for I was a cranky 
little brat. You see my hair was very red. 

"Miss Held, a seamstress on our second floor front loved me, the 
only love in all my topsy-turvy childhood. I polished brass for Miss 
Sims, and swept and dusted, but for Miss Held, Hitty, I called her, I 
would have scoured and starved. I learned to read from ancient 
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pattern books in those stolen hours in that second floor front. Miss 
Sims died when I was ten, and I immediately attached myself to Miss 
Hitty. She simply had to have me." Then she told of the day the 
sign, "For Sale," went up on the only spot she had ever called home. 
"It took a policeman and Hitty to get me to my feet, for I just laid 
down in front of that sign and yelled. That little red-headed brat 
has powerful lungs,' the policeman said, as he shook me, but only Hitty 
understood the meaning of my panic. 'You will be with me, dearie, 
no matter where I go,' and I was satisfied. 

"We moved to a tiny room further uptown, and there I was 
taught a gentler art of keeping house, minus the slaps of Miss Sims. 
For five years I went to school, never knowing the where or the why 
of the funds that fed and clothed me. At fifteen I got a job, — the 
proudest girl in all New York. Where do you think that was ? Why 
in "Lefty's" office," and again she smiled. "Hitty always told me 
that I 'must get up in the world.' My ideas of getting up varied. At 
four, it meant to get up on high things, to view my funny person in 
the round mirror. At ten, I think to have been the owner of a candy 
store would have been a very high 'upgetting' for me. When Hitty 
died "Lefty" found me crying my eyes out. He told me how he had 
always wanted a little red-head to lighten up his dark office. So at 
seventeen came my very real 'upgetting.' 

"A part of my very hurried trousseau was a pair of slippers with 
the very highest heels that I could buy, and standing proudly in the 
office at the City Hall we were married." And as the door closed on 
the tall day nurse, floated out over the transom "and lived happy ever 
after." 

Finally, one morning brought the famous surgeon. The red rose 
in his buttonhole vied with the red-gold of his patient's curls, "Up 
for an hour, or until fatigued," he smiled and said. 

"Up> you heard him, nurse, — bring me my slippers." Then down 
suddenly flopped the curls, among the pillows, and the eyes brimmed 
blinding tears — but for a minute. Then, "Bring me my slipper, 
please," she said. "The accident case" in room 17 had been an ampu- 
tation case! 

"Lefty's" share in this first important day was his present to his 
wife. A tiny little slipper, size just two, with a real gold buckle, and 
with the very highest spoolheel that he could buy. "To my office light, 
and light of my life, to help her get up," so read the card tucked 
within. 

Eventually the last hospital day came. The procession began 
with little Spoolheel and Miss Lee. The fact of the wheel chair was 
a mere detail. Any way it helped serve for a footstool for the slipper 
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with its real gold buckle. The doors down the corridor were ajar, 
and the Grouch joined heartily in the good-byes and good luck. His 
horn-rimmed glasses fairly shone with the "better to see you, my 
dear," effect they gave. "Lefty" and little John brought up the rear 
of that proud, triumphant procession, and their smiles seemed perma- 
nent additions to their features. 

Good-bye, good-bye, little Spoolheel. Your biggest of all "up- 
gettings" came the day you donned the one little shoe, — and smiled. 

The world needs you, little red-head. Go back to your west side 
section of great Manhattan, and the sun, seeing you there again, will 
slink beyond the Hudson, knowing well you can carry on. 



POSITIVE HEALTH 
Positive health may be defined as meaning a body free from any handicaps, 
physical or mental, with a resistance which enables it to withstand environmental 
attacks to reduce its power, a vigor which radiates strength, and happiness, and, 
back of it all, a spiritual tone which is the keynote of an inspiring personality. 

Harriett Leete. 



WHO'S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 
MRS. ABBIE HUNT BRYCE 
Birthplace: Blue Ash, near Cincinnati, Ohio. Born January 19, 1850. 
Parents: William H. Hunt and Rebecca Logan Hunt Preliminary Education : 
District School and graduate of Montgomery High School. Professional Edu- 
cation: Graduate of Bellevue Hospital Training School for Nurses in 1881. 
Positions Held: Superintendent of Nurses in the obstetrical emergency wards 
Bellevue Hospital. Went to St. Louis, Mo., to establish a school for nurses in 
connection with the City Hospital. Was the first graduate nurse in that city. 
After giving three months' service as Superintendent and when work was barely 
started, was obliged to resign because of family obligations. In 1884 followed 
Adele A. Traver as Superintendent of Training School for Nurses of the City 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. In 1885 graduated the first class of nurses in In- 
diana (the class Miss Traver had started). In 1887 was married to Peter 
F. Bryce, Chairman of the Hospital Board, and staunch promoter of hospital and 
training school. Gave four years of constant effort to organization of Public 
Health Nursing Association in the City of Indianapolis and in January, 1913, 
secured incorporation papers. Since October, 1920, Mrs. Bryce has been an 
invalid due to stroke of apoplexy. Her nurses testify that she makes as good 
a patient as she was a nurse. Address: 3308 North New Jersey Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Additional Information: Two funds have been named for Mrs. 
Bryce. The Abbie Hunt Bryce Fund is a scholarship fund, established in 
January, 1922, by the Public Health Nursing Association. The Mother Bryce 
Fund is a loan fund established by the Indianapolis City Hospital Alumnae Asso- 
ciation for the use of student nurses. 



